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ART OF ACTING; 


IN WHICH, THE 


Dramatic Paſſions 


ARE 


W 1 T H l SIS * 


Applications of the Rules peculiar to each, 
and ſelected Paſſages for Practice. 


THE WHOLE SO TREATED AS TO AFFORD AN ACTOR, "62. 
SPEAKER, EASY PRINCIPLES. FOR ACQUIRING A 
POWER TO PLEASE AN AUDIENCE, AND 10 GIVE 
THE INTELLIGENT READER THE CLEAREST IDEA 

OF A JUDICIQUS THEATRICAL PERFORMER. 


By the late A. HILL, Eſqʒ 


Now firft reviſed, and ſeparately publi iſhed, 55 
With an ANALYSIS, whereby the Manner in which any 


particular Paſſion is to be expreſſed may be inſtantly ſeen, 


with References to its Definition, &c. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED, 


The ACTOR's EPTTOME: A Por. 
By the above AUTHOR. 


Weak of themf/* Ives are e WE Branhes call, 2 
1t is the Manner which gives * te all. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE editor of this ingenious, though ſmall 
tract on the Art of Acting, will not inſſi 
fo much on the utility of it as naturally pre- 
ents itſelf at this time, when a critical 
R judgment of the ſtage buſineſs being in 
| high eſteem in converſation, ani a deſire 
of acquiring ability for that walk in life, 
give ample room for ſuch a production. He 
7s perſuaded the public will derive great ſatiſ- 
Faction in the peruſal of it ; eſpecially, as now 
preſented to them-—the ſubſtance of the work 
is drawn into an analyſis for the inſtanta- 
neous expreſſion of any particular paſſion, 
and the Actor's Epitome {a valuable Poem, 
by the ſame author ), being prefixed ; which, 
it is preſumed, are no inconfiderable appen- 
dages.— And as there is not the leaſt doubt of 
à general approbation of the author's labors, 
the editor fully truſts the candid with a re- 
publication of th;s Effay on the Art of Act- 
ing, more for the facilitating of improve- 
ment therein, than in expectation of any pe- 
cuniary return, 


September 18, 
1779 · 
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IF comprehenſion beſt can power expreſs, 
And that's ſtill greateſt which contains the leſs ; 
No rank's high claim, can make the player's ſmall, 
Since acting each, he comprehends them all. 


Off, to due diſtance, half the ſtalking train 
Blots of a title, your low taſtes profane 

No dull, cold mouther ſhares the actor's plea. 
Rightly to /eem, is tranſiently to be. | 


Arduous the taſk,. and aſks a climbing brain, 
A head for judgment, and a heart for pain; 
Ere ſenſe impreſs d, reflects adopted forms, 
And changeful nature ſhakes with borrow d ſtorms, 


Ten ftrong-mark'd paſſions, ſigns external bear, 
And ſtamp afſum'd diſtinctions on the play'r; 

Foy, Grief, Fear, Anger, Pity, Scorn, and Hate, 
Wonder, Shame, Jealouſy, and Love's ſoft weighe. 


Theſe 


-» 


6 THE ACTORS EPITOME. 
"Theſe; when he paints, did he but firſt conceive, 
Each, on his fancy, would ite image leave; x 
hence, ductile fibres catch th' expreſſive ſpring, 
And the eyes dart it, and the accents ring, 
ou, who would JOY's triumphant pride expreſs, 
What moſt you wiſh, imagine you poſſeſs. 
Strait flames th' idea to the kindling eye, 
And every nerve, in concord, braces high: 
Treading on air, each joint a ſoul diſplays; 
The looks, all, lighten ; and the limbs, all, blaze, 
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But you, who act unhoping GRIEF's diſtreſs, 
Touch fancy, with ſome home: felt wretchedneſs. 
| Then, ſlack' ning nerves the looſe impreſſion take; 
Each ſad look fickens; the ſhock'd ſpirits break; 
| Dim falls the faded eye; the ſteps drag, flow, 
| And * heedleſs geſture heaves with woe. 


FEAR is but aftive grief, eas pain, 

Yet flies, too faintly, and avoids, in vain; 

While ſtagnate ſpirits, thick'ning as they ſpread, 
| Over the cold heart crawls ſlow the living lead. 
| What, tho'theeye'spromptray keen lightning dart! 
| 
| 
| 


*Tis fruitleſs :—loos'ning fibres lame the heart. 


ANGER is pride provok'd beyond control, 
| When ſome felt inſult fires the ſmarting foul : | 
r 
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Then the will's warmth, repelling fancy d ſhame; 
Strings the nerves hard, and bids the eye balls flame 
Then marks of menace; air, and face deform 3: 
And ſhort, thick breathings, paint the in-felt Korn, 


PIT is active ſenſe of alien grief; 

Think ſome dear, dying ſuff rer begs relief: 
Aidful idea ſprings to ſuccor woe, 

And ev'ry quiv'ring finew learns to glow; | 
While mild, as ſighing ſaints, the ſadd'ning face, 
Clouds into anguiff, with relenting grace. 


SCORN is cold anger, careleſs and at eaſe, 
Calm ſenſe of wrongs, too harmleſs to diſpleaſe, 

Bold, in undoubted ſafety, twould diſclaim 
Defiance, and with proud remiſſneſs,” flame. 


Now ſmiles, now frowns; yet, both with'eyeſereney- 


And lets the nerves play loofe, with painleſs * 


HAT RED is ſullen fury, long retain'd ; 

'Tis willing miſchief, warily reſtrain'd : 

This to paint ſtrong, the back-braced nerves ſhould 
_ toll, 

In fetter'd ſtrain, and heave in Gai d recoil ; 

While, with impatient frown, th' averted eye 


Shuns the loath'd object, it diſdains too nigh. 


Pain-ſecking JEALOUSY feels doubtful rage, 


Which truſtful pity ſtruggles to aſſuage: 
Thence, 
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— frets uncertain pain, with penſive glow, 
And look, and action, ſhare divided woe. 
Sad, in the face, the heart's felt ſoftneſs reigns, 


While each tugg'd ſinew angry vengeance ſtrains. . 


WONDER is curious fear—Suppoſe, by night, 
Some pale, met ſpectre croſs d the moon's dim light! 
Sudden, the back'ning blood, retreating ſwift, 
Swells the preſs'd heart; each fibre fails to lift; 
Loft, in ſhort pauſe, arreſted motion lies, 

And ſenſe climbs, doubtful, to the ſtraining eyes. 


LOVE is, at once, intenſe and lack deſire: 
There, hope inflames, while reverence cools the fire, 
Fear of repulſe, bold ſenſe of joy withdraws ; 
Sighs in each accent; ev'ry movement awes— 
Soft, earneſt looks bluſh o' er th“ inclining face, 


And finewy tranſport borrows ſhade from grace. 
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THE firſt dramatic principle (and it muſt 
always be uppermoſt in a good actor's me- 
mory, if he hopes to reach perfection in 
| his buſineſs) is the following: 
To act a paſſion well, the actor never 
muſt attempt its imitation, till his fancy 
has conceived ſo ſtrong an image, or 
idea, of it, as to move the ſame im- 
preſſive ſprings within his mind, which 
form that paſſion when it is ne 

and natural. 

This is an abſolutely neceſſary, and the 
only general rule. And let no actor apa 
prehend it over difficult. The hun,. off 
B. it 


| * 
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it ſhall be laid down clearly; and it will 
be found extremely eaſy and delightful, 
both in ſtudy and executen. And the 
truth of its foundation, that it Is wholly 
built on nature, is evident beyond diſ- 
pute, upon examining its effects, in this 
deduction, from their cauſes. 
Firſt, The imagination muſt conceive a 
firong idea of the paſſion. 
econdly, But that idea cannot ſtrongly be 
Konceived, without impreſſing its own 
form upon the muſcles of the face. 
Thirdly, Nor can the look be muſcularly 
amped, without communicating, inſtant- 
y, the ſame impreſſions to the muſcles of 
| the body. 

ourthly, The muſcles of the body (braced 
| Er lack, as the idea was an active or paſſive 
bne), muſt, in their natural, and not- to- 
be-avoided conſequence, by impelling or 
| tarding the flow of the animal ſpirits, 
ranſmit their own conceived ſenſation to 
he ſound of the voice, and diſpoſition of 

the geſture, : 

nd this is a ſhort abſtract of the art, in 
lits moſt. comprehenſive and reduced idea. 


But 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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But there muſt follow applications of the 
general rule, by particular references, for 
the practical uſe of the actor. 

And, firſt, it ſhould be noted, that there 
are only ten dramatic paſhons ; that is, 
paſſions which can bediſtinguiſhed by their 

. outward marks, in action; all others being 
relative to, and but varied degrees of, = 

foregoing. 
Theſe are the ten dramatic paſſions : 8 


JOY; GRIEF, FEAR, ANGER, PITY, 
CORN, HATRED, JEALOUSY, , 
WONDER, LOVE. | 


And now, for application of the rule to 
each of theſe in its particular diſtinction; 
n which an actor will be fully prepared for 
the expreſſion of either, or all, of the above. 


Palins. 
APPLICATION, I. 
Of Jo r. 


DEFINITION. 
C OY is Pride, poſſe 72 of Triumph. 


IT is a warm and conſcious expanſion of” 
the _ indulging a ſenſe of preſent 
4, B 2 pleaſure, 


1 
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12 
pleaſure, and comparing it with paſt af- 


WW fliction : It cannot, therefore, be expreſſed 


without vivacity in look, air, and accent. 
But it will be proper, for diſtinguiſhing 
the modes of repreſenting this, and every 
other paſſion, to conſider their effect on 
ſpeeches, wherein that particular paſſion 
governs, which is about to be attempted 
1 Dy the ſpeaker. | 

And, for ever, let it be the firſt and chief 
care of an actor who aſpires to ſhine in his 
profeſſion, to diſcover where, in all his 
characters, tlie author has intended any 
change of paſſions. For, unleſs the paſſion 
is firſt known, how is it poſſible it ſhould 

de painted? 

Jay, for inſtance, is the paſſion, in the fol- 
lowing tranſport of Torriſnunl. 


WN 3 


* Oh heaven ſhe pities me. 

And pity, ſtill, fore - runs approaching love; 

As lightning does the thunder. Tune your harps, 

* Ye angels! to that ſound: and thou, my heart! 

Make room-—to entertain the flowing joy! 
When the actor has diſcovered, that the 
paſſion in this place is joy, he muſt not, 
upon any account, attempt the utterance” 
of one ſingle word, till he has firſt com- 


pelled 


* 
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pelled his fancy to conceive an idea of joy. 
And it would be his natural, though-moſt 
difficult way, to endeavour the effacement 
of all note, or image of himſelf, and for- 
cibly bind down his fancy to ſuppoſe, that 
he is, really, Torriſmend—that he is in love 
with Leonora, and has been bleſſed, be- 
yond his hope, by her kind declaration in 
j his favor. _ 
But there is a ſhorter road to the fame 2 
and it ſhall, in due place, be ſhewn him. 
When he believes himſelf poſſeſſed of ſuch 
an idea of joy, that would not fail to warm 
a ſtrong conception; let him not imagine 
the impteſſion rightly hit, till he has ex- 
amined both his face and air, in a long, 
upright, looking glaſs; for there, only, 
will he meet with a ſincere and undeceiv- 1; 
able teſt of his having ſtrongly enough, or 
too ſlackly, adapted his fancy to the pur- 
poſe before him. 5 
If, for example, his brow, in the glaſs, 
appears bent, or cloudy, his neck bowing, 
and relaxed, his breaſt not thrown grace- 
fully back, and elate ; if he ſees his arm 
ſwing ge. or hang motionleſs, his 
back- 
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back-bone repoſed, or unſtraitened, and the 
joints of his hip, knee, and ancle, not ſtrong- 
braced, by ſwelling out the finews to their 
full extent. All, or any of theſe ſpiritleſs 
figns, in the glaſs, may convince him, that 
he has too faintly conceived the impreſſion : 
and, at once, to prove it, to his own ful 
ſatisfaction, let him, at that time, endea- 
vour to ſpeak out, with a voice as high 
raiſed as he pleaſes, he will find, that, in 
that languid ſtate of muſcles, he can never 
bring it to ſound Joy: no, not though the 
ſenſe of the words were all rapture; but, 
in ſpite of the utmoſt poſſible ſtrain upon 
his lungs, his tone will be too ſullen, or 
too mournful, and carry none of the muſic 
of ſprightlineſs. But if, on the contrary, 
he has hit the conception exactly, he will 
have the pleaſure, in that caſe, to obſerve, 
in the glaſs, that his forehead appears 
open, and raiſed, his eye ſmiling, and 
ſparkling, his neck will be ſtretched and 
erect, without ſtiffneſs, as if it would add 
new height to his ſtature ; his breaft will 
be inflated, and majeſtically backened ; 
his back-bone erect, and all the joints of 
| t his 
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his arm, wriſt, fingers, hip, knee, and 
gncle, will be high-ſtrung and braced 
boldly. And no, if he attempts to ſpeak 
joy, all the ſpirit of the paſſion will af- 
cend in his accents, and the very tone 
of his voice will ſeem to out-rapture the 

meaning. 

As to the rea/or of all this, it is as elear as. — 
the conſequence. For theſe are nature's 
own marks and impreſſions on the body, 
in caſes where the paſſion is produced by: 
involuntary emotions.—And, when natural 
impreſſions are imitated exactly by art, the 

effect of ſuch art muſt ſeem natural. 

But, becauſe difliculties would ariſe, in the 
practice of ſo ſtrong a conception, before 
fancy is become ductile enough to aſſume 
ſuch impreſſions at will (as in the inſtance | 
of jey, now before us), the actor, taking 
the ſhorter road, above promiſed him, may 
help his defective idea, in a moment, by 
annexing at once, the loo to the idea, in 
the very inſtant, while he is bracing his 
neryes into ſpringineſs: for ſo, the image, 
the look, and the muſcles, all concurring 

at once, to the purpoſe, their effect will be 

| e 5 the 
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the ſame, as if each had ſucceeded. another 
progreſſively. 

To convince himſelf of the natural truth 
of theſe principles, he has nothing to do 
but, firſt, to ſpeak the foregoing example 
of joy, with his look grave, or idle, and 
his nerves eaſed or languid ; and immedi- 
ately afterwards repeat the ſame ſpeech, 
with a ſmile of delight in his eye, with his 
Joints all high-braced, and his ſinews ex- 
tended—his own ear will become his ac- 

| knowledged inſtructor. 


APPLICATION Uu. 
Of GRIEF. 
rn 4 
GRIEF is Diſappointment, void of Hope. 


"ts 


IT is a mournful and unſtruggling refig- 
nation of defence, to apprehenſion of ca- 
lamity: and therefore muſt require, to 
expreſs it rightly, a ſad look, careleſs air, 
and voice unraiſed, and indolent. 

For a ſpeech, wherein this melancholy 
reverſe of the foregoing paſſion is expreſſed, 

| to 
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to the wiſh of an actor, we may borrow a 
ſecond time from the ſame Tarriſinond. 


But, I have been in ſuch a diſmal place 
Where joy ne'er enters, which the ſun ne'er cheers, 
Bound in with darkneſs, overſpread with damps, 

„Where I have ſcen—if I could ſay, I ſa r — 
„The good old king—majeſtic, ev'n in bands! 
And, midſt his bie moſt venerably great! 
By a dim, winking lamp, that feebly broke | 
The gloomy vapors, he lay, ſtretch'd along, 
Upon th'unwholſome ground, his eyes caſt lo : 
And, ever and anon, a filent tear | 
* Stole down, and trickled from his aged check.” 
A ſpeaker, who would diſtreſs his imagi- 
nation into a complete aſſumption of the 
ſorrow expreſſed in theſe lines, will firſt 
conſider, that grief being a paſſion the 
moſt oppoſite in nature to joy, his look, - 
that was before enlivened, muſt, now, in 
a moment, take a mournful and declined 
* impreflion. His muſcles muſt fall looſe, 
and be unbraced into the habit of languor. 
And, then, no ſooner ſhall his nerves have 
formed themſelves to this lax diſpoſition, 
for complying with the melancholy de- 
mand of the ſentiments, than his voice alſo 
will aſſociate its ſound to the plaintive re- 
ſignation of his geſture, and the reſult, both 
al Go in 
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in air and accent, will be the moſt moving 
reſemblance of a heart-felt and paſſionate 
ſorrow. Whereas, let him endeavour with 
all poſſible induſtry, ſo to ſadden his voice, 
without a previous accommodation of his 
look, and his ſinews, to the faintneſs of 
the image intended, his tone will be hard, 
auſtere, and unfeeling—and more and more 
remote from the true ſound of diſtreſs, in 
exact proportion to the ſpring he had re- 
tained on his nerves, and the vigor that 
had over-animated his eye, or too ardently 

quickened his geſture. 


APPLICATION III. 
. 


DEF INI TT 1-0 KN. 
.v. 


FEAR i Grief, diſcerning and avoiding 
Danger. 


IT is an apprehenſive, but unſinewed 
ſtruggle, betwixt caution and deſpair: It 
cannot therefore be expreſſed but by a look 
armed and watchful, with a voice and air 


unanimated, 
Take, 
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Take, for example of this paſſion, the fol- 
lowing ſhort ſpeech, from Clarence, in 
Shakeſpear's Richard the Third. 

«'O! TI have paſs'd a miſerable night! 

So full of fearful dreams! of ugly fights ! 

That, as I am a chriſtian faithful man, 
I would not ſpend another ſuch a night, : | 
_ ©© Tho? 'twere to buy a world of happy 1 on 

80 full of d terror was the time! 
Here, an actor, who would impreſs bis ; 
imagination with a natural idea of fear, | 
will moſt effectually repreſent it, by aſ- 
ſuming the ſame languor, in look and in 
muſcles, that was juſt now deſcribed, as 
peculiar to grief. For then, if he would 
ſtrike out, in an inſtant, the diſtinction by 
which fear is- diverſified from ſorrow, let 
him only, in place of that N plain- 
tive, 1 5 5 diſtreſs, that Is ' proper to : 
grie ef, add (without altering the Telax d - 
ſtate of his nerves). a ttartingpMipptehenſive - 
and Gening alarm to his look, keeping 
his eyes widely ſtretched, but unfixed? his 
mouth ſtill, and open; his ſteps light and 
ſhifting, —yet, his, joints unbraced, faint, 
nerveleſs. And, then will is s who e air 


£ " I 1 


WED expreſs _ 
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expreſs the true picture of Fear, and his 
voice; too, ſound it ſignificantly. 

But ftill--This caution let the thinking 
actor, forever, take care to remember. — 
That he is not to begin to utter, even ſo 
much as a ſingle“ word, till he has firſt re- 
flected on, and felt the idea; and then 
adapted his look, and his nerves to expreſs 


it. But as ſoon as this pathetic ſenſation 
has ſtrongly and fully imprinted his fancy, 


let him then, nd never a moment before, 
attempt to giv the ſpeech due utterance. 
So (hall he always hit the right and touch- 
ing ſenſpility of tone, and move his au- 
ditors impreſſingly ; ; whereas, ſhould he, 
With an unfeeling volubility of cadence, 
bar on from one oyer-leaped diſtinction 

Q another, without due, adaption of his 
look and muſcles, to the meaning proper 
to the paſjon, | he, will never ſpeak to 
hearts; not move himſelf, nor any of his 
audience, beyond the ſimple and unani- 
mating verbal ſenſe, without the ſpirit of 

the writer. 
Beſides the re reputation of a fine and pathetic 
_ Ipeaker, and a feeler and inſpirer of the 
| paſſions, ( 
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paſſions, he will derive another benefit and 


grace, from ſuch a natural practice; for 


the time which it muſt neceſſarily take, ſo 


to conform his look and nerves to the ſuc- 
ceſſive changes of the paſſions, will preſerye 
his voice, at every turn, by giving it due 
reſts; allowing frequent and repeated op- 
portunities for a recovery of its waſted 
ſtrength, in eaſy and unnoted Sreutbingse 
And yet, all ſuch beautiful and pęnſive 
pauſing places, will at the ſame time ap- 
pear to an audience, but the ſtrong and 
natural attitudes of thinking, and the in- 
ward agitations of a heart that is, in truth, 
diſturbed and ſnaken. Whereas, the glih 
round, rolling emptineſs of an unpauſing 
infignificance in ſpeaking. (far from paint- 
ing, or reſembling nature), repreſents no 
image at all, to a diſcerning audience, but 


that of a full player's memory; N 


out its over meaſure, with no 
from a voice that neither touches, nor 18 
touched by character. 


10nd £ 0! Yom. ac 
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APPLICATION Iv. 
Of ANGER. , 
"DEFINITION. Pe 
ANGER' is Pride provoked beyond Regard 
of Caution. 


IT, is a PIER and unreſtrained effuſion of 
reproach and inſult: It muſt therefore be 
expreſſed impatiently, by a firey propenſion” 
in the eye, with a diſturbed and threatning 
air, and with a voice ſtrong, ſwift, and 
_ interrupted by high ſwells of choak- 
| 1ng indignation. 

To explain this paſſion, two examples will | 
be neceſſary; the firſt, not ſo much for 
containing the paſſion itſelf, as a great ac- 
tor's: rules, for feeling and expreſſing i 
with. nature's ſpirit and propriety. And 
do:this right to Shakeſpear, with a double 
pleaſure, as the inſtance carries with it a 
elear evidence, how much the play-houſe 
old tradition wrongs his memory; for 
they report him a performer of no power 
or compaſs, and but of low rate in his pro- 
feſſion, as to action. 
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The ſecond ſpeech ſhall be for an example 
of the paſſion, with an explanation of two 
different modes, whereby nature has diſ- 
tinguiſhed its expreſſion. 
Shakeſpear's comes firſt ; and is, at once, a 
rule and example. 
Now imitate the action of a tiger; 
„ Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood; 
Lend fierce and dreadful aſpect to the eye: 
«« Set the teeth cloſe, and ſtretch the noſtril wide, 
% Hold hard the breath, and bend up every ſpirit, 
«© To its full height.” *» 

It werd impoſſible to draw a picture of anger 
more naturally, or an inſtruction more 
complete and clear for expreſſing it. 
Firſt, The ſinews being braced ſtrong, thro' 
all the joints of the body, the blood (as a 
conſequence unavoidable) is ' ſummoned up, 
that is, impelled into violent motion. 
Secondly, The look becomes adapted, and 
adds ferceneſs to the paſſion, by the fire 

that flaſhes from the eye. 
Thirdly, The /etting of the teeth, and wide 
expanſion of the noſtrils, follow naturally; 
becapſe inſeparable from an enraged | bent- 


of the eye-brow. 


| And, 


| 
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And, Fourthly, The breath bein gs beld bard, 
as interrupted or reſtrained by the tumul- 
tuous precipitation of the ſpirits, they muſt 
neceſſarily become inflamed themſelves, and 
will communicate their ardor to the voice 
and motion. 

And thus, this paſſion of Anger is bent up 
to its full height, as Shakeſpear, with 
alluſion to the ſpring upon the finews, 
hath expreſſed it. 

I explain this paſſage to demonſtrate his 
great {kill in acting: and in hopes, the 
players obſervation that this favorite ge- 
nius of their own profeſſion had ideas of 
the art (.o plainly founded on the very 
principles ſuſtained in this eflay), will 
recommend it with more weight from the 
| partiality of their affection. 

But to return to my own notes. It here 
deſerves reflexion, by how very ſmall a ſe- 
paration nature has disjoined the out-lines 
of two paſſions, ſeemingly the leaſt con- 
formable to one another. Few would ima- 
gine, that the lincaments of Joy and Anger 
ſhould unite in any point of ſtrong re ſem- 
blance! And yet, it is evident, they only 
differ 


[ll 
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differ in a change of look: For, as to the 
intenſely bracing up the nerves, that is the. 
ſame, exactly, in both paſſions, and the 
ſple diſtinction lies i in this :—a ſmile upon 
the eye, in bodies ſtrongly- -braced, compels 
the voice to ſound of Joy—while frowns, in 
the ſame eye (without the ſmalleſt alte- 

ration of muſcles), immediately transform 
ths gay ſound to a dreadful one. 
The ſecond ſpeech, which will be neceſ- 

ſary, to explain the natural difference above 
declared, relating to {m9 modes of Anger, 
may be taken from the Orphan ;' and it is 

...: .. Chamont who ſpeaks. 


443 


* 


1 ay, my ſiſter's wrong'd ; 
= Monimia—my fiſter : born, as high, 

And noble, as Caftalio. Do her juſtice, 
Or, by the gods I'll lay a ſcene of blood. 
* Shall make this dwelling horriþle, to nature? 
u do't.*—Hark you, my lord ! 


our ſon— Caſtalio 
* Takehimto yourcloſet,andthere, teach kim manners.“ | 
Though the paſſion, throughout all this 
ſpeech, is furious and intemperate Anger, 
yet nature has divided it into two ſuch 
different tones of utterance, that though it 
would be improptiety, to a degree of folly, 


* 


0 d 
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to pronounce that part foregoing the ſtar, 
in the ſixth line, any other way, than with 
a fierce, vindictive air, and voice high 
raiſed, inſulting, and impatient—The re- 
mainder (from that ſtar) muſt, on the 
contrary, be expreſſed, by affectation of a 
low, conſtrained, and almoſt whiſpered 
compoſure, concealing a flow, ſmothered, 
inward rancor, by a muttered, ironical 
repreſſion of the yoice, ſtrained through 
the teeth, in a pretended reſtraint of in- 
dignation. And when, from ſuch reliefs, 
as it were of paflion, the rage breaks out 
again into ſhrill and exclamatory loud- 
neſs, the repreſentation becomes movingly 


varied, and natural; and the voice ſeems to 


preſerve a kind of muſical modulation, even | 


in madneſs. 
APPLICATION V, 
! Of PITY. 
an! Dir INI T1 0 n. 


PIT is active Grief*for another's Y 1224 
fiction, | 


| 


IT; is a ſocial ſadneſs of wire, propelled 
by an auxiliary diſpoſition of the ſpirits, 


givin 8 


4 
. 


s 
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giving tenſion to impreſſed and ſtraining 
muſcles : It cannot therefore be expreſſed, 
but by a look of ſorrow, with a braced and 

animated geſture. 
Take the following example, from Belmour 


in the Fatal Extravagance. 
„Oh! could I feel no * * but my own, 
© Haw eaſy were it for this ſword, to free me, 
„From every anguiſh that embitters life ! 
But, when the grave has given my ſorrows reſt, 
Where ſhall my miſerable avife find comfort? 
( ] **© Unfriended, and alone, in want's Bleak ſtorm, 
/ Not all th” angelic virtues of her mind | 
) „Will ſhield her from th' unpitying world's deriſion. 
Can it be kind. to leave her ſo expoſed ?”? 
If an actor ſhould endeavour to touch the 
1 expreſſiveneſs of the paſſion conceived in 
this ſpeech, without having previouſly 
adapted his look to the ſenſation peculiar 
to pity, he would never (though his voice 
were the fineſt and moſt muſical in nature), 
be able to ſucceed in his purpoſe : for, his 
tone would be ſometimes too earneſt, and 
ſharp, and ſometimes too languid, and me- 
lancholy,—But let him, firſt, ſtrain his 
muſcles into the tenſion, above required for 
expreſſion of joy, and if, then, he add{ the 
look that is proper to grzef, the reſult of 
D 2 this 
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this mixed co-operation of contraries (of 4 
viſage peculiar to ſorrow, with a ſpring on 
the muſcles adapted to joy) will immedi- 
ately produce the geſture, the voice, and 
the feeling expreflion of pity.—And the 
more ſtrongly he bracgs his nerves, in op- 
poſition to the diſtreſs that relaxes his look, 
the more beautifully will he touch the 
concern, till his utterance paints it, as one 
may ſay, to the car.— For, by effect of a 
ſtruggle, that will be formed in his mind, 
between the grief, that has ſoftened his 
eye, and the force, that invigorates his 
muſcles; there will ariſe a pathetic and 
trembling interruptedneſs of ſenſible ſound, 
that muſt affect a whole audience, with a 

participated concern in the paſſion, 


APPLICATION v. 
Of SCORN. 
E II III 
SON 15 N Anger. 
THAT is, anger againſt objects, which 


excite no eſteem: It is therefore unbraced 
into 


* 
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into eafineſs, See an example i in the fol- 
lowing anſwer of Bajazet to Axalla 8 de- 
claration, from Tamer lane. 

% Bear back thy fulſome greetings. to thy mater; | 
„ Tell him, UV11 none ont. * 4 

a Had he be 67005 2 29 1 


« All his omnipotence could not reſtore 
The radiancy of majeſty eclips'd.“ 


For ought beſides, it is not worth my care: 
„The giver, and his gifis are both deſpis'd 5 

In this ſpeech, the beginning and the end 
contain manifeſt ſcorn: But, in the middle 
part, which 18 therefore diſtinguiſhed. be- 
tween two ſtars, the paſſion riſes into ner- 
vous and exclamatory violence. | 
All the reſt, to be rightly expreſſed in the 
acting, will require the ſeeming contraſt of 
an unſinewy ſlackneſs' of muſcles, to. 3 
that flames with anger and inſult 
There is, however; and a ſkcilful actor will 
always remember to note it, a gayer and 
very different ſpecies of ern, on leſs ſo- 
lemn occaſions, where the lowneſs of figure, 
or of power, in ſome light, inſignificant 
ſubject, or the unalarming impertinence of 
ſome vain, bug not dangerous levity, only 
calls for a * unconnected with 


9 0 »” 
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enger. And this lighter expreſſion of 
if ſcorn will be hit moſt effectually, by pre- 
ſerving the ſame diſpoſition of muſcles, 
Wl that was required in the other—but ac- 
| companied by a Took that is ſmiling and 

placid, inſtcad of the frown that took pinch 


in the former. 


LPFLIGCKTION vi. 
of HATRED. 


DB FT: TT WW -II'T © & NN 


| | HATRED is reſtrained, yet lafting 
4 = "Wet 


r is a cloſe, abhorrent, hoſtile diſpoſition 
of the heart, averted by ill-will, but guard - 
ed by precaution : To expreſs it rightly, 
it demands a look of malice, with a geſture 
of reſtrained impatience. 
Bajezet, will give example in another 
ſpeech, concerning Tamerlane. 

The Tartar is my bane—T cannot bear him, 
One heaven and earth, can never hold us, both. 
* Still ſhall we hate, and, with defiance deadly, 

*< Keep rage alive—till one be loſt, forever. 
As if two ſuns ſhould meet, in the rial, 
vy And ftrive, in firey combat, ** 

: Unleſs 


RE 
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Unleſs an actor has accuſtomed his reflexion 
to examine diſtinctions in paſſion, he will 
be ſurprized to be told in this place, that 
there is no other difference but the turn of || 
an eye, in the expreſſion of batredand pity. 
Yet his experience will find it a palpable 
truth. For, firſt, pity, and hatred,” both | 
of them, require the ſame intenſe "brace | | 
upon the joints and finews ; ; and then, the 
characterizing diſtinction between them, is 
this: (I mean oxly what regards their ex- 
preſſion, that is, the outward marks they || 
impreſs on the body)—Pity, by a look of 
inclination, implies affection, and deſite to | 
relieve: whereas, Hatred, by averting the | | 
viſage, and accompanying that look of ab- 
horrence with geſtures of malice and dif» 1 
approbation, proclaims animoſity, and put» i 
poſe of miſchief. The nerves muſt. be 
braced in both paſſions alike ; becauſe Pity ! 
is earneſt, and Hatred is carneſt ; and there» ! 
fore the muſcles, to expreſs either, paſſion || 
(however oppoſite they may ſeem to each 
other), muſt be ſpringy, and bent into | 
promptitude. 


But 


— 
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i I But the look muſt be different in each 


becauſe Pity i is earneſſ for beneficence ; and, 


Io therefore, the eye {which i is the ſhew-glaſs 


of the ſoul) muſt be impreſſed with ideas 


14 ef geadneſi : whereas Hatred is earneſt for 


miſehief; and the eye muſt, in conſequence 


| | 00 of a malignant intent in the will, reflect an 


image of meditated evil. 


11 | a J 
* 


APPLICATION VIIL, 
of A . O UiSÞ 


tien, 


| FEALOUSY i is doubtful Anger, firuggling 
* againſt Faith and Pity. 


IT: is a painful ſoftneſs in the heart, reſiſted 
by a vindictive difpoſition in the ſpirits : 
It cannot, therefore, be expreſſed without 
a doubtful variation both in look and air, 
divided and ſuſpended betwixt wavering 
paſſions. _ 
But, there are two degrees of Jealouſy, 
and they require different modes for their 
| ru | 
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So that two examples will be neceſſary; and 
Othello will ſupply us with them both. 
We ſhall ſee in this that follows, that firſt 
ſtage of jealouſy, which is alarmed, but 
doubtfully ſuſpicious; and not, yet, con- 
firmed into the violence of poſitive behef, 
and its warm conſequences : 


m— — Why doſt thou echo me? | 

As if there were ſome monſter in thy thought! 

Too hideous to be ſhewn !—Thou doſt mean ſomething 

I heard thee ſay but now, thou lik'dſt not that / 

« When Caſſio left my wife. What did'ſt not like ? 

And, when I told thee, that he was my friend, 

And went a woring for me—with thy brow 

% Bent and purs'd up, thy anſwer was Indeed 4 

* If chou doſt love me, tell me - what thou thought'ſt. 
For expreſſing, in a natural manner, theſe 
unfixed, apprehenſive, reluctant, firſtdawn- 
ings of jealouſy, the brace, upon the neryes 
muſt be but comformable to the unſettled 
idea. It muſt be half bent, and half lan- 
guid. The look, too, under the ſame in- 
concluſive alarm, muſt act its part with the 
indolent muſcles ; that is, it muſt partake 
of two oppoſite paſſions; Anger, as diſpaſed 
to catch flame, under ſenſe of ſuch in- 
jury 5 and Pity, as unwilling to give way 

E to 
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to diſtruſt, againſt an object ſo endeared by 
affection. ; 
The other ſpecies, or rather degree of this 
paſſion, is, where Jealouſy extracts confir- 
mation, from appearances, which concur 
toward a proof. 
In this caſe, the nerves muſt aſſume the 
ſtrong brace, that is proper to Anger : And 
the look mult expreſs a turbulent mexture 
of anguiſh, from a ſtruggle between fury 
and forrow, See Othello again. 

© I think my wife is honeſt—and think ſhe is not! 

I think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not 

<© PI have full prof. — My name, that was as freſh, 

As chaſte Diana's face, is, now, grown black— 

Like my own viſage If there be cords or knives, 

« Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 

I'll not endure it.—Would I were ſatisfy'd.“ 
We ſee in this ſpeech, doubt inflamed into 
agony. It is ſtill, indeed, diſtruſt ; but 
it is, at the ſamè time, indignation and 
bitterneſs.— And this is the utmoſt pitch 
whereto Jealouſy (as Jealouſy) can by na- 
ture extend itſelf.— For the leaſt ſtep be- 
yond it, is Anger; which unleſs mixed 
with, and reſtrained by, ſome tempering 
conceit of uncertainty, is no longer the 

e Jealouſy 
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N we are conſidering, but a diſtinct 
and new paſſion; the effect, it is true, of 
the former; yet, itſelf quite of a different 
ſpecies. 
8o that Jealouſy can be divided no farther, 
than into the two foregoing diſtinctions. 


APPLICATION IX. 
Of WONDER. 
D.2 FIAT. IO Kh 
WONDER is inquiſitive Fear. 


IT is an ebb of ſpirits ruſhing back upon 
the heart; but leaving an alarm upon the 
muſcles, that invigorates them towards de- 
fence and oppoſition. No actor can imi- 
tate this paſſion with its natural propriety 
and force, withoutdiyiding its idea into the 
two following degrees of diſtinction; 

The firſt degree 18 amage ment the ſecond 
is aſtoniſhment. 

In amazement, the conception catching 
alarm from the i image of ſomething ſtrange- 
ly or unnaturally terrible, the nerves, upon 
a ſtart of apprehenſion, brace, at once, into 
E 2 an 
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an involuntary rigor of intenſeneſs, under 
a defenſive diſpoſition of the will, that 
would reſiſt and repel the object. 

But, in oniſbment, the recoil of the ani- 
mal fpirits, hurried back in too precipitate 

a motion, drives the blood upon the heart 
with ſuch oppreſſive redundance, as, re- 
tarding circulation, almoſt ſtagnates the 
vital progreſſion; and, arreſting the breath, 
eyes, geſture, and every power and faculty 
of the body, occaſions ſuch an interruption 
of their ſeveral uſes, as would bring on an 
actual ceſſation; but, that the reaſon, ſtrug- 
gling {lowly to relieve the apprehenſion, 
gives a kind of heſitative articulation to the 
utterance, and a gradual motion and re- 
covery to the look, the limbs, and the 

countenance. 
In the following lines, from Hamlet, we 
ſhall ſee an inſtance of the firſt degree of 
Wonder; while it reaches only to amaze- 
ment; and ſuſpends, not ſtagnates, the free 
motion of the blood and ſpirits : 
«© O, day, and night but this is wodd'rous ſtrange !” 
And, again: 
l « Angels! and miniſters of grace! defend me 
6 Be thou a ſpirit of light—or goblin damn'd ; 


„Bring 
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* Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from hell 
ge thy intents wicked or charitable;— 
Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ape, 
That I ill ſpeak to thee?” 
here is manifeſt, in the beginning of 
this /peech, the ſtarting ſpring upon the 
nerves, that follows the firſt ſhock of ap- 
prchenſion. he 
In the middle is diſcerned, as plainly, the 
low, ſtruggling, reaſoning recollection of 
the ſhaken underſtanding. 
And in the two concluding lines, the reſo- 


lution of recovered firmneſs, to examine 


and determine ſtedfaſtly. 


Nut in examples, where the paſſion riſes to 
aſtoniſhment, as in this below, from Bel- 
our ; lee an almoſt total deprivation, for | 


the time, of all the powers, of ſenſe and 
motion; except only, that, exerted rea- 
ſon, laboringagainſt oppreſlive congelation, 


— ——— 


barely ſeems to hold breath in, by force, 
and make life ſenſible, , 
——— ] feel my blood 110% 


Cool and grow thick; as melted lead flows bey, tals 
* And hardens in its motion. A little longer, : 


And I, who have a heart already marble=» © | 
* Shall petrify throughout - and bea ſtatu.e .“. 


It 
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It would be impoflible, after an actor had 


_ conceived an Idea correſpondent to the pic- 

ture, in the words in this, not to impreſs 

l every lincament of the paſſion upon his look, 

and every attitude of it upon his geſture ; ; 

and then, the tone of his voice, concurring, 

cannot fail to ſound the flow, conflicting 
ſtruggle of a/toni/hment. 


— 


APPLICATION X. 
e ee. 


ren. 


WLOYE i Defre kept temperate by-Re- 


il IT is expanded ſoftneſs, in the heart; in- 
aulged attachment, in the fancy; and an 
we (from fear to be diſtaſteful where we 
wiſh to pleaſe), upon the ſpirits. It can 
never, therefore, rightly be expreſſed, with- 
out a look of apprehenſive tenderneſs, that 
| ſoftens a high-braced and animated air, and 
caſts a modeſt cloud of diffidence over too 
ow a ſenſe of tranſport. And thus WE 
[are come, at laſt, to a paſſion, the true 


21 name 
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name whereof might be Legion; for it in- 
cludes all the other, in all their degrees 
and varieties. It has therefore been poſt- 
poned, and-kept to bring up the rear; tho' 
from the weight and extent of its influence, 
it ought to have taken place in the front 
of the number. 
There is, however, independent of its au- 
xiliary and occaſional paſſions, a diſtinct 
air, geſture, look, and manner of ſpeaking, 
peculiar to Love, in its ſerene and unruf- 
fled impreſſiveneſs. And becauſe there are 
not many actors, in whom nature has done 
all that appears neceſſary, for expreſſing the 
genteelneſs and the ſoftneſs, together with 
the freedom and the fire, which unite their 
contraries, of ſetting off the ſpirit of this 
paſſion, it is neceſſary to reflect a little on 
the reaſon, why it is common to ſee Love 
unfeelingly, affectedly, and even ridicu- 
louſly acted in our theatres. | 
The lazy cauſe is, want of. tenderneſs, or at 
leaſt of application, to conceive the true 
idea. For this paſſion, more than any other, 
lends a tongue to every look, and ſheds an 
eloquence on every motion. It cannot 
bear, 


I 
1 


Nl 3 then, a cold, formal emptineſs; a 
big, broad, mellow troll of ſmooth, unani- 
|] || mated - wordinels. It aſks for ſoul, in 
l thought, air, r, movement. It exacts ſuch 
Il _ confederacy. between the heart, the 
mien, the eye, and tongue, that it diſ- 
ine to pardon a bold, voluble, and lec- 
if like (however muſical and ſounding) 
| | 1615 inſignificancy. | 
1 | The idea then to be conceived by one, who 
| ld expreſs Love elegantly, is that of 
g | Joy, combined with Fear. 
| It is a conſcious. and triumphant ſwell of 
i |  bope, intimidated by reſpectful apprehenſion 
ih of oftending, where we long to ſeem agree- 
| | able. It is the exhalation of a ſoft deſire, 
dl which, to the warmth inſpired. by wiſhes, 
| Joins the modeſty of a ſubmiſſive doubt- 
| 1 Wc fulneſs. 
[It is complaint, made amiable by graceful- 
ji neſs; reproach, endeared by tenderneſs ; 
4 and rapture, awed by reverence. 
| Without a previous fixed idea of the paſ- 
| fion, in this native light, the fineſt of all 
g human voices would in vain attempt to 
F | touch it tenderly, And this might be im- 
1 | | mediately 
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mediately found evident to the attentive 
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. actor's ear, in making trial on ſome ſpeech, 
like this of Edgar, in 1 b edy of 


Athelwold. 


* Why have thoſe piercing eyes, ſo ill ly | 
The reverence of my ardor?—Licenſe and Freedom, 
*© Would, in your preſence, be diſſolv'd to have, 

And flow in ſighs, to ſoften you. —This hand! 
Oh! give it me—and I will ſwear, upon it, 
That my charm'd ſpirits never roſe, till nowv, 
In ſuch a tide of ecſtaſy - that heaven 

Has left your /ex in ſhade, to light up you, 

«© With every grace, that ſwells deſire in mortals, 
Or gives your guardian angel pride, to view you!“ 


1190 : 


— 


Les, Here, if the nerves are braced, with proper 


warmth, to the high pitch of Joy, and the 
inclining lo divided, gracefully, betwixt 
a tender ar, and a triumphant pleaſure, 


every accent will confeſs the paſſion, in a 
ſoft, impreſſide touchingneſs. Wheteas, 
- without ſuch previous diſpoſition for at- 


taining the idea, the vague, unditected tone, 
would ſometimes found tog faint, ſometimes 
too harſh ; and always inlincere, declama- 
_. .__ tary, and unſtriking. 47 
I have done with the- application of the 
general Wa to Particular e 
of the Paſſions/ 

F I pro- 
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I proceed to a juſtification of the mecha- 
niſm in the rules foregoing, by demonſtratin g 
its foundation on clear, natural cauſes. 
I will only interpoſe a ſhort digreſſion for 
diſcovering the reaſon, why it is fo rare to 
fee an actor elegantly qualified to repreſent 
| 2 Love part on the theatre. 
I faid before, and ſhall produce the proof 
immediately, that Love includes, occaſion- 
ally, all other paſſions. 
He, then, who is not maſter of a power to 
repreſent them ALL, in the diſtinct pro- 
priety of each, muſt, of neceſſity (ſo far 
as his defect in any one of them extends), 
be found an incomplete and difapproved 
ſiſtainer of a Lover's character. 
And that every other of the Paſſions hitherto 
W deſcribed, occurs, occaſionally, in that com- 
| -prokendire one of Love, ſee proofs in theſe 
plain inſtances: 


An Example of Joy in Love. 
Thou art a cold deſcriber !—oh ! the day! 

The dear remember'd day ! when, at he altar, 
Were, in thankſgiving, I had bow'd to heaven, 
Heaven ſeem'd deſcending on me—my rais'd eye 
Met her flaſh'd charms, amidſt n gazing crowd, 
Who, from the ſcaffolded cathedral's fides, 


Pour'd 
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Pour'd their bold looks upon me. Greatneſs and languot 
Flow'd, in a ſoften'd radiance, from her mien, 

And kindled every ſhrine with new divinity! 
Sweetneſs ſat ſmiling on her humid eye-balls, 

And light-wing'd fancy danc'd, and flam'd, about her! 


An Example of GRIEF in Love, 


Oh! what a dreadful change, in my poor heart! 

Has one weak moment made !—ſcorn'd, like the vile, 
Diſhonor'd, infamous, expell'd forever, 

I muſt become a wand”rer, round the world; 

Meet cold, and hunger; poverty, and ſhame z- 
Anguiſh and inſult—Better all, than man / 

The faithleſs murd' rer, M an !—What am I doom'd to! 
Whom have I truſtedt—oh! revenging heaven! 

See my diſtreſs, and pyniſh me with more. 

I cannot be too wretched, —-Begone, deceiver. 

I would not curſe thee -] will not wiſh thee pain: 

But never, never, let me ſee thee, more! 


An Example of Fr R in Love. | 


She's gone—and I am left, to walk the world, 

Like a pale ſhade, that ſhuns the paths of men. 

Light ſearches me too deep ; my conſcious ſoul 

Starts inward—and eſcapes the eye of day. | > 22 
Oh! boſom peace, now loſt !—were there, in guilt, 
No weight more painful, than this lour of brow, G 
Yet, ſhun it all, —- you, who have hearts, like men 
That you may raiſe the front, and look, like virtue. 


An Example of ANGER in Love. 


Patience —eurſe patience hy doſt thou talk oſ patienee, 
With the ſame breath, the ſame cold, taſteleſs calmneſs, 
That ſpoke d;fraion to me? Haſt thou not told me, 
That ſhe confeſſes it? that this proud beauty, | 
8 This 
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This haughty, fierce, diſdainful, marbly virtue, 
That ſcorn'd my honeſt paſion—this auſtere frowner ! 
Has been —perdition on the name! *rwou'd choak me. 
Haſt thou not fir'd me, with the baſeſt truth, 

That ever ſtung the heart of a fool lover? 

And doſt thou talk of patience give it to ſateſmen: : 
I ſpurn the ſervile leſſon. Patience, ſaid'ſt thou? 
Rage and deſpair have broke upon my ſoul, 

And waſh'd away all patience. 


An Example of PiTy in Love. 


When the blood boils, and beauty fires the ſoul, 
What will the tongue not ſwear ? diſcretion, then, 
Does, with a peacock's feather, fan the ſun. 

Yet, in the midſt of all my wild deſires, 

Thou wert the, warmelt wiſh my heart purſu'd. 

My love, to thee, . was permanent, and ſtrong, 

Thy beauties were my waking theme—and night 
Grew charming, by ſoft dreams of thy perfection. 
Still, 1 regard thee, with the ſame deſires ; 

Gaze, with the ſame tranſporting pity, on thee, 

As dying fathers bleſs a weeping child with. 

An Example of ScoRN in Love. 
Yes! virtue: thou haſt every well-known virtue, 
That thy whole ſex is fam'd for : kind, ſoft virtues! 
Spleen, affectation, pride, ill- nature, noiſe, 
Lightneſs in reaſon, inſolence in will; 

Giddy ambition's ever- varied whirl : 

Wiſhes, that change, till ev'n diſtaſte grows pleaſing, 
And tenderneſs; all ttr'd, makes room for fury. 
Firtues immortal gods !—your beſt-weigh'd virtues 
Serve but to ſmile deceit, from heart to 7 | 
Till, for your idol, dear variety! - | |; 
bree an angel's form, you 4 A devil's ! 
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An Example of HATRED in Love. 3 | 


Bane of my peace, life, fame l- my ick'ning foul + 
Shrinks with indignant ſhame from her-idea ! 

All that ſhe once betray'd me to believe, 

Turns poiſon on my fancy, Each loath'd beauty, 
Serves but to feed the fire with which I hate her. 

I know her to the heart; I ſee her, now, 

Not thro” her ſmiles—T reach her thro? her falſehood. 
View her, all black with guilt ; all baſe with 1 
Light, and elufive, as the wand'ring fires, 
Which gleam, deſtructive, on the edge of night, 

And tempt, to way-laid fens, the flatter'd traveller. 
Oh! I could curſe her all-bewitching charms, 
That (ſhun'd and hated) ſtill perſiſt to hold me, 

And hang their drowning graſp about my fancy. 


An Example of JeALousy in Love. 
But why, and whence, her tears? thoſelooks ? her flight? 
That grief, ſo ſtrongly ſtamp'd on every feature! 
If it has been that Frenchman What a thought! 
How low, how horrid, a ſuſpicion, bat! WS 
The dreadful flaſh, at once, gives light, and kills me. 
An infidel! a ſlave !—a heart, like mine, 

Reduced to ſuffer, from ſo wile a rival! 

But tell me, didſt thou mark them, at their parting ? 
Didſt thou obſerve the language of their eyes? 

Hide nothing from me. — Is my love betray'd ? 

Tell me my whole diſgrace, —Nay ! if thou trembleſt, 
I hear thy pity ſpeak, tho? zhoxart ſilent. 


An Example of WoxDER in Love, 


I tand immoveable—like ſenſeleſs marble ! 
Horror had frozen my ſuſpended tongue, 
And an aſtoniſh'd filence robb'd my will 


bo 


— 
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Of power to tell her—that ſhe ſhock'd my ſoul. 
Spoke ſhe to me / ſure I miſunderſtood her ! 
Could it be'me, ſhe left! — what have I ſeen ! 
Craſmin I what a change is here! ſhe's gone! 
And I permitted it—I know not how. 


An Example of Love, unmixed and ſolitary. 


Oh! let them never love, who never try'd. 
They brought a paper to me to be ſign'd : 
Thinking on him, I quite forgot my name; 
And writ, for Leoxera, Torri/mond. 
I went to bed, and, to myſelf, I thought, 
That I would think on Torri/mond no more. 
I clos'd my eyes, but could not ſhut out him. 
Tumbling, I try'd each downy corner's aid, 
To find if ſleep was there; but ſleep was not. 
Fev'riſh, for want of reſt, I roſe, and walk'd, 
And by the moanſhine, to my window, went: 
There, hopeful,,4o exclude him from my thoughts, 
But, looking out, upon the neighb'ring plains, 
Soft ſighs, unſummon'd, whiſper'd to my ſoul, 
There fought my Terriſend. 


I believe, that it remains evident, by this 

time, that the Lover's comprehends all 

ſerious dramatic characters, that an actor 

can expect to ſhine by. Let us ceaſe, then, 

to wonder, that we can ſo ſeldom ſee it 
touched upon the theatres, 

And, now, we will conſider the natura! 


Foundation of that mechaniſm, 'in the art 
deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, whereby the ſprings are moved, 
to repreſent the paſſions outwardly. 
It will have been obſerved, that their ſpe- 
cific differences are far from being ſo re- 
mote, as the repugnance of the paſſions 
would appear to place them. 


* 
W600 L 


See this in all the Tex Examples : 
Foy is expreſſed by ad intenſe, and a 


ſmile in the eye. * |... 
tl by muſcles intenſe, and romm in 
| .,ahe eye. 
Py, by muſctes Try and a ſadnels 
in the eye. 
Hatred, by muſcles intenſe, and averſion 
in the eye. 5 
Wonder, by muſcles intenſe, and . 


alarm in the eye. 


Love, by muſcles intenſe, and a ae 
attachment in the eye. 


Grief, by neither muſcles nor eye intenſe, 
but both languid. | 725 


Fear, 
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Fear, by muſcles and look both languid, 


with an alarm in eye and motion. 

Seorn, by muſcles languid, and neglected, 

with a ſmile in the eye, to expreſs the 

bt, ora _ in the eye, for the ſerious 
© ſpecies 

| Jealouſy, by muſcles intenſe, and the look 


penſive; or the look intenſe, and muſcles 

"a - Janguid, Aar e | 

And, if the Bilan cauſes of ach near re- 

ſemblance, in the mechaniſm of oppoſite 

paſſions be inquired into, they will all 

be evidentiy deduced from the reflection 
following. 


brsrroxs and POT WTO 
Demonſtrating the natural Cauſes,of the Ma- 
cbaniſin in the Rules foregoing. 


SUESITON I. Why is Joy expreſſed by muſcles intenſe, 
an a ſmile in the eye ?. 

Anſev. Joy is pride poſſeſſed of triumph. Pride and triu 

give inflated ideas,” and hi h-raiſed and bold N 

But the muſcles muſt be itenſe when they expreſs elevation; 

phone relaxed nerves are peculiar to depreſſed conception. 

Tra And 
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And the eye muſt be ſmiling, before it can paint ſatisfac- 

tion: becauſe a frown would imply diſcontent; and to con- 

ceive Joy, with diſpleaſure, is a falſe, becauſe, an unnatural 
impreſſion, o 


Auel. II. Why is Anger expreſſed with muſcles intenſe, 
and a frown in the eye? |; 
Anſw. Anger is pride provoked beyond regard of caution - 
Uncautious pride exults in menaces and arrogance.— But, 
neither arrogance nor menaces can conſiſt with relaxation of 
the nerves; becauſe, ſlack muſcles, are a conſequence of 
weak and faint, not boaſtful and avowed ideas, The eye, 
too, in this paſſion, is over-clouded by a frown ; becauſe, it 
catches ſenſe of indignafion, from vindictive and diſtaſteful 
images; and not to ſhow that outward. mark of the mind, 
agitation, inwardly, would be aſſuming a bis vs, to cover 
ſenſibility a prudence, never natural in anger; becauſe, 
its great characteriſtic property, is raſh and open inſult. 


= 


Bueft, III. Why is Pity expreſſed by muſcles intenſe, and 2 | 
ſadneſs in the eye? 3 
Anſw. Pity is active grief, for another's afflictions. But we 
can never ſincerely mourn diftrefſes when we do not feel them 
touchingly.— Whatever we ſo feel, we laol by natural in- 
clination, and neceſſity. No viſage, but a /ad one, therefore, 
can conſiſt with the diſtreſs of pity, —But the muſcles, to ex- 
preſs this paſſion, muſt be braced; becauſe, whatever we 
pity, we intenſely wiſh to give relief to; and, ſince the 
will, when active, compels active fibres; it remains a natural 
conſequence, that this ſeeming contrariety between the geſ- 
ture and the look, is the true medium to expreſs compaſſion; 
for being nature's own effect, when ſhe impreſſes marks 
of pity, in her uſual manner; art, aſſuming the ſame out- | 
ward ſprings to work by, cannot fail to repreſent her, with 
exadtne/s. J 


G uh, 
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\ _ averhon in the eye ? 


Auto. Hatred is reftrained, yet laſting anger. 8 in- 
flames the will, and as the will, becoming active, actuates 


prompt to violent exertion, when they would expreſs this 
paſſion properly. But then, as it is anger not thrown out, 
but patient, covered, and reſtrained; the eye withdraws it- 
ſelf from a diſtaſteful object, to imply averſion in reſtraint of 
fury. And herein conſiſts the natural diſtin&tion that paints 
Hatred, on the outward lineaments. 


» 


= v. . Why is Wonder expreſſed by muſcles aw 
and an awful alarm in the eye ? 


is ſtedfaſt, and demands firm muſcles. —But as it is fear, it 
cannot juſtly be expreſſed, without the marks of appre- 
henfion, and alarm—Were this alarm x too-diſturbed ez; 
full of motion and anxiety ; it would paint Fear, inſtead 
of Wonder; and would carry no conſiſtence with braced 
muſcles. It is, therefore, firmly nerved, becauſe inqui- 
ſitive with purpoſe of defence: And fo, this application of 
alarm, with reſolution to examine ſtedfaſtly, muſt conſtitute 
a a nervous, awful, fixed attentiveneſs ; and give the picture 
of the paſſion naturally. 


a reſpeAful attachment in the eye? 


muſt be attached; and as, in love, its object is a viſible one, 
defire of objects viſible muſt ſhew itſelf, moſt plainly, in the 
eye.—But then, our fear to give diſtaſte, attempering defire 
with reverence, creates reſpectſul ſoftneſs in the look and 


Leal. IV. Why is Hatred expedite by muſcles intenſe, a n d 


the muſcles, they muſt neceſſarily be ſtrained hard; and 


Ry "Wonder is inquiſitive fear. As it is inquiſitive, it - 


attitude. And this external fofineſs being ſtrengthened, by 


Dueft. VI. Why is Love expreſſed by muſcles intenſe, and 


Anſw. Love i is deſire kept temperate by reverence—Deſire + 


* 
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an inward-brace upon the nerves (the natural conſequence of 
| hope and joy), enlivening reverence by effuſion of a ſpark» . 
ling pleaſure, there is tranſmitted to the eye, the eayf.and 
heart, of an attentive audience, the ſame — SHhich 
the aQtor's ſpirits are impelled bt | 


Nueft, VII. Why is Grief expreſſed by neither muſcles or 
look intenſe, but betþ languid ? 


Anſw. Grief is diſappointment void of hope, But muſcles 
braced intenſe imply hope ſtrongly ; and a ſpirited vivacity 
in the eye is the effect of pleaſure and elevation. Theſe are 
naturally conſiſtent with a paſſage that deres, which grief 
manifeſtly does: Becauſe, depreſſion ſlackens all the nerves, 
nerves unbraced deject the look, and air, in neceſſary con- 
ſequence ; and, therefore, a relaxed mien, and languid eye, 
muſt form the zrueff picture of a natural ſorrow. 


Pue/t, VIII. Why is Fear expreſſed by languid look and 
muſcles, with a/arm in eye and motion ? 
py Fear is grief diſcerning and avoiding danger. As it 
is grief, it mult depreſs the ſpirits, and unbrace the muſcles ; 
whence the languid air becomes adapted and charaQteriſtic.— 
But, as it is a grief, not careleſs and reſigned, but appre- 
henſive, fugitive and ſtarting, it demands a lightneſs in the 
motion, with a watchful, though unanimated ſharpneſs in 
the eye; becauſe, the fancy has conceived idea of threatening 
miſchief ; but the object, overcharging the imagination, has 
relaxed the unconcurring fibres into a debility, unable tg 
obey the wilt, which, therefore, but ewades, and not reſts 
the danger, 4 


Queſt. IX. Why is Scorn expreſſed by languid muſcles ; 
with a ſmile upon the eye in the light ſpecies, or a frown to 
hit the ſerious, | 

_ + th | Anſw. 
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Anſw. Scorn is negligent anger. It inſinuates, therefore, by 
a voluntary ſlackneſs, or diſarming of the nerves, a known, 
or a concluded abſence of all power in the inſulted object, 
even to make defence ſeem neceſſary.— And the unbraced 
muſcles are aſſiſted in this ſhow of contemptuous diſregard, 
by an affected ſmile upon the eye; becauſe ſlack nerves, if, at 
the ſame time, the look were alſo languid, would too much 
reſemble ſorrow, or even fear ; whereas, the purpoſe is diſdain 
and inſult—And though in more provoking, /erious caſes, 
where the ſcorn admits diſturbance, it aſſumes ſome ſenſe of 
anger; it muſt, till, retain the lack, unguarded languor on 
the nerves, leſt it ſhould ſeem to have conceived impreſſions 
of ſome eſtimable, or important weightineſs, where its de/ign 
is utter Flkegard and negligence. 


Queſt. xX. Why 1s Jealouſy expreſſed by muſcles intenſe, and 
_ look penſive or by the look intenſe, and muſcles languid, 

interchangeably ? 

An/ww. Jealouſy is doubtful anger ſtruggling againſt faith and 
pity—Itis a tenderneſs reſiſted by reſentment of ſuſpected in- 
jury; and thence, the nerves, braced ftrong, imply deter- 
mination of revenge and puniſhment.—While, at the ſame 
time, a ſoft, penſive heſitation in the eye, confeſſes a reluc- 
tance at the heart to part with, or efface, a gentle and in- 
dulged idea. | 

Sometimes again, it is rage at a concluded infidelity—And 
then the eye receives, and flaſhes out the ſparklings of in- 
flamed ideas; while the muſcles, counteracting the will*s 
violence, from a repreſſive diſpoſition of the heart, grow 
flack, and loſe their ſpring; and fo diſarm, or mollify, en- 
raged imagination. 

"FP this unſettled wavering in the hallance of the pur. 
poſe, where the heart and judgment weigh each other, and 
both ſcales, by turns, preponderate, is deduced a glowing 
picture of this paſſion, 


I have 
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I have travelled, now, through ten pa- 
thetic ſtages, where an actor muſt not ſtop 
ſor reſt, as in his other journies, but for 
labor; and ſuch a labor will he truly ind 
it (if he enters naturally into the demand 
of thoſe ſtrong paſſions), that neither mind 
nor body can be capable of chufing a more 
healthfully-fatiguing exerciſe. 
And this remark brings. into my remem 
brance, a great and general miſtake among 
the players, at rebear/el, where it is their 
common practice to mutter over their parts 
inwardly, and keep az their voices, with a 
mis-imagined purpoſe of preſerving them 
| againſt their evening acting. Whereas, the 
ſureſt, natural means of ſtrengthening 
their delivery, would be, to warm, de- 
p phlegm, and clarify the thorax and' wind- 
pipe, by exerting (the more frequently the 
better) their fulleſt power of utterance; 
thereby to open and remove all heſitation, 
roughneſs, or obſtruction, and to tune 
their voices, by effect of ſuch continual ex- 
erciſe, into habitual mellowneſs, and eaſe 
of compals and inflexion; juſt from the 
ſame reaſon, that an active body is more 
ſtrong and healthy, than a ſedentary one, 


THE END, 


| 


| 


WONDER by 


Awful alarm in the eye 
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preſſed by A frown in the eye 
Look and muſcles Janguid 18 
FEAR by 1 Alarm in eye and motion 
g Muſcles languid - 16 
GRIEF „ I Eye langaid 
Muſcles intenſe - | 
HATRED by I Averſion in the eye 1 
Muſcles intenſe 32 
I Look penſive; or, interchange- 
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Muſcles languid 7 
| ** Muſcles intenſe — 11 
wo. JOY by Smile in the eye | 
3 Muſcles intenſe 8 
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1 Muſcles intenſe — 26 
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London Evening Po Goſpel, &c. 
St. James's Chronicle WerrLy Payzas, * 
London Chronicle Craftſman Monthly Review 
General Evening Poſt | Bingley's Journal Critical Review 
Whitehall Evening Poſt | Baldwin's Journal | London Review 


N. B. PRINTING in general.-STATIONERY of all Sorts,-BOOKS 
neatly bound, &c. 


Of whom may be had, 
m—_} — 


Price 18. 6d. (a new Edition, with Additions), 


THE CATTLE-KEEPER's ASSISTANT, or Complete Directory for 

Country Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Farmers, Grafiers, Farriers, Game 
and Cow Keepers, Horſe Dealers, Carriers, &c. being a very valuable Cole 
le&ion of well authenticated Obſervations in the Choice of Cattle, and Re- 


ceipts (made by Perſons of Note and Experience) for the Cure of every Dif« 
temper incident to ; 


HORSES, [| COWS, SHEEP, HOGS, and 
OXEN, CALVES, LAMBS, DOGS, 
ich Deſcriptions of the Symptoms), 


To which are added, Striftures on the Management of Cattle, in order to # 


healthy Increaſe and Propagation of their ſeveral Species, and a Removal 
the Maladies to which they are moſt liable, "IT. ” 


By JOSIAH RINGSTEAD, Eſq; 


/ 


—— — —— 


7 . * * 2. — — 


S By the ſame 3 Price 28. oped, 


ADTARY for Gentlemen, Sportſmen, Gardeners,” Outer, Sues 

Keepers, Cow- Keepers, Horſe- Dealers, Carriers, Farmers, and Cattle- 
Keep ers in genersl ; comeining perpetual Tables for keeping an Account of 
Laborers, &c. in the ſeveral Departmegts of Wilderneſs, Park, Pleaſure 
and Kitchen Garden, and for the more readily ſtating the Number and Con- 
dition of Cactle, cc viz. 


SADDLE, COACH & CART HORSES; 'SHE EP and L AMBS; 
CEQWS and CALVES; DE E R.; 
BULLOCKS; | POINTERS and SPANIELS, 
Witha . for Obſetvations on the Weather, and * for Remarks. 
ef 0 nd UT. 
. © 


(abtice 1s. 64. (With, the Head of its Author curiouſly engraved), 


ANNET's SHORT-HAND. PERFECTED ; containing plain and exfy 

tuRions and Examples both to write and read ; by. a 'new Method, 
es to write every Word, and often whole Sentences, without taking off 
ths! Pen... This uſeful Art may be ſooner attained from his A | 10 than 
From any Book en Publiſhed, 1 


— 


1 | Bs of 4. —— : 
8 Price bound 25. e434," D 


CHAPMAN%INTRODUCTION TO BUSINFSS ; or, The TRADES. 

MAN's BEST"ASSI>STANT, and YOUNG MAN's COMPANION ; 
containing, The mot common Abbreviations of Words for the Diſpatch of 
* Buſineſs ; proper Directions for addrefling Perſons of Rank and in Office + 
Variety Bf Receipts for Money, Goods, &c. Promifſ ry Notes, Bills of Ex- 
change, Bills of Parcels, and Book Debts : Directions for commercial and 
epiftolary Correſpondence, exemplified\ih familiar Letters; Various Orders 
for Goods, Letters of Credit, Invoices, &. with uſeful Exerciſes, Diſburſe- 
ments, Weeks Expeaces, Goads bought, &c. A new Set of Queſtions to 
exerciſe the Learner in the Rules of Arichmetic ; F god a Sketch of Books 
keeping, . 1 


By T HOM AS CH AP M AN, 


Author of tte New Univerſal and Royal Spelling Book; the School Maſter's 
$Fneral Companion; the Writing Maſter and Scholar's mutual * Nc. 
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* . hrsg. ENGLISH DICTIONARY, to be completed in 

Txx Numbers (Price Sixpence each); compreheoding, a full and clean 
Foo ion of all common Words now in Uſe „ Proper Names of Men, &c, 
Alſo, Names of Herbs, Plants, Flowers, Beaſts, Tode, Fim, Iaſeds, &c. 
Wich the moſt memorable Events in Civil and Ecclefittical Hiſtory, and 
their ZEras; and the Names of all Cities and Places in Great Britain, with 
4 conciſe. Account of ſuch as are famous and remarkable for Curioſity, Anti- 
guity, &c, 


2 CHARLES HENRY . Gent, 
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